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OF THE 




COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONlpJNCE, 



Appointed at a Public Keetinr, held at the Gourt-House in Philadel-i| 
plua, on the 11th Feb. 1830, for promoting Public Educationt 

To the Friends of a General System of Equal Public JEduca* 

tiafit in the State of Pennsylvania^ 

Fdhw atizens-^'We respectfully solicit your active co-operation in 
cafr3ring into effect the most important public measure that has pre- 
sented itself since the achieTement of our national independence and 
political feeedbm, a general system of e^pjKdpuhUe education. 

From the rapid increase of population, and multiplied facilities of 
intercourse, the nmplicitjr of manners that characterized the earlier 
citizens of Pennsylvania, is fast gelding to European customs, and our 
cluldren are growing up unprovided with that mental cultivation which 
is so essential to the formation of a character to* withstand the tempta- 
tions to which they must be exposed, or counteract the machinations 
wluch the wily may invent for their circumvention. We have discarded 
the political errors of the old world,— let us also avoid its moral errors 
by adapting oar popular education to our popular system of govern- 
ment 

While internal improvement, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and arts, are making rapid and astonishing advances, it b more aston- 
ishing thBkt mental improvement the most essential of all improvements, 
should be so little cherished by our legislative agents. Millions are 
freely yielded every year from the public treasury for roads, canals, 
penitentiaries, alms houses, houses or refug6, &c., — all necessary per- 
haps; — but v^hen? education pleads for a share of all this proiWon, 
she is turned off as an unwelcome intruder, with a trifle from tbe eh I 
rity box. * I 

In every point of view education presents irrenstible claims to 
your attention and encouragement; whether in its relation to uiorality, 
political economy, or mentid and civil liberty. The moralist may con- 
fide in its efficacy for the advancement of temperance, virtue, and moral 
improvement. The philosopher and patriot cannot expect the plea- 
sure of seeing his country either fully enjoying or securely preserving 
the privileges of religious or political liberty, without general know- 
ledge and mtellieence. 

Delay will multiply obstacles. Upon an average the number of chil- 
dren increases annusuly, faster than the means and resources for their 
education. If the present rising generation b rescued from ignorance 
and vice, without delay, knowledge and virtue with their natural at- 
tendants, {Asperity anid happiness, may be perpetuated from age to 
age, forever. The magiutude of the object now proposed, is worthy 
*of a universal and simmtaneous popular effort Without such an ef- 
fort, prompt and vigorous, the chance of success maybe lost forages. 
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Let4i8 not be alaimed at the expense of it. IfHthoat intelligence 
wealth is often a curse instead of a blesong^ to the possessor. But tiie 
(UfFusion of knowledge, will ultimately save three or perhaps ten timer 
as much as it costs^ by its moral eifect upon the habits and customs Of 
society*; 

Let us recollect that contributions for the support of education, aire 
not like paying taxes for the punishment of criminals, the effect of 
which is, first to endure the offence, and then to pay for tiie correction 
of the offender, but like good seed planted in a fertile soil, will return 
again and rew^ us with a ten-fold or a hundred-fold increase,: — and 
it is believed that the system now proposed, will not be so expensive as 
the irregular plan heretofore pursued. 

We earnestly request the farmers and mechaidcs throughout the 
State, together with aU real patriots, of whatever party or sect, to umte 
and harmoniously co-operate, in establishing the system of education, 
embraced in the accompanpng bills. 

In addition to the motives of patriotism and benevolence, the weal- 
thier classes of society are interested* in a pecuniary point of view, in 
the universal, intellectual, and moral improvement ox youth: — ^For, a» 
ignorance, intemperance, and indolence, are the most common causes 
of poverty, dimes^ voluntarily applied to the instruction of the rising 
generation, wiHL prevent the compulsory expenditure of as many dollart, 
in partially relieving the miseries of pauperism. The plan may doubt- 
less be improved in some particulars. We hope the wisdom of the 
State may be called into action and concentrated for this purpose. 

We would particularly call the public attention to the investigation 
of the most eunble, just and satisfactory mode of providing funds. — 
This is the chief obstacle to be surmounted, and it is a question whichr 
may with great propriety be sabmitted to the people at large, for their 
decision. Amidst the diversity of interests and opinions, relating to 
tills part of the subject under tsonaderation, a spirit of patriotism and 
amicable compromise, will be in&pensable. 

We anticipate jour unanimous approbation of the proposed plans 
for infant and district schools, and hope it will be no less so, of 
the schools, of science, arts and industry combined;— one of which 
would be, as we believe, of very important benefit in every populous 
township in the State, not only as an asylum for poor orphans, but also 
as a means of teaching all our youth one of the most essential branches 
of education; — ^the hi3>it of industry; and at the same time improving their 
health and physical powers, and qualifying them^ to support themselves 
after their education is finished.* Such schools, not only for children, 
but for adults, are essential as mere objects of civil policy and pofitical 
economy, for it is easier and cheaper to prevent poverty and cnmes by 
instruction and employment, than to relieve and sapprtss them by 
charily and punishment/ 

Prevention is true wisdom, — ^it imparts a double blessing, and is an 
evidence of vigour and soundness in the commonwealth; whilst a reC- 

* These institutions would supply a resource of employment and 
support to many children and youths, whose parents have no business 
of their own to employ them upon; — and, perhaps at the same time, 
are unable to maintain them in idleness. 
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aiiee bil puiushment alonei» is indicative of imbecile, flhortrnghtedpo* 
licjr. This will be stnking at tbe rooty instead of loppiii|p off the 
branches. 

The people of Pennsylvania, speaking through their constitution, 
have instructed their legislators to *< establish schools throughout the 
state," for forty years in vain. Let us now repeat our wishes by our 
votes in public meetings, and by memorials-, and if these fail to pro* 
duce a compliance, then let us select candidates for our representative 
agents, whose views are consonant to the general features of the bills 
proposed. This we imagine may be effected without any violation of 
party discipline, as our views are directedsolely to the subject of pub- 
lic education, and this question we apprehend, is not one of party 
distinction. 

Let us persevere with steady purpose, in our endeavours, until schools 
and libraries for imparting all useful and necessary instruction and 
knowledge, shall be universal, free, and accessible to all the people, 
without distinction of age or sex, rank or station, riches or poverty. 
Then, and not till then, can we challenge the invasions of the combined 
powers of aristocracy and tyranny upon our rights, and proclaim to the 
world that tht Jmeriean RspuhUc is mf$, 

, But we forbear to enlarge; for volumes might be written in favour 
of general instruction, ami hot a word in opposition to it; unless by an 
enemy to the general welfare. We invite your attention to the subset 
qucait report which contains, as we beUevei unanswerable arguments 
against the present pubhc provision for elementary education, and in 
favour of a more liberal and efEcient system. 

Five thousand copies' of the report, with the accompanying bills 
&c. have been ordered to be printed for gratuitous distribution. It is 
our earnest desire that as soon as it shall reach the friends of education 
in every part of the state, they wiU call public meetings, and cause it 
to be publicly read together with this address, and tbat the sentiments 
of the people may be expressed by discussion and by vote, respecting 
the whole, or any parts tlier^of. 

We hope that committees will be appointed at these meetings for 
the purpose of collecting and (Hsseminating information on the sub- 
ject in view, of corresponding with each ol£er, and with this commit- 
tee, and preparing and procuring signatures to memorials. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained gratuitously of John Ash- 
ton, Jun. No. 216 Market Street, J. Torrcy, Jun. No. 7, Philadelphia 
Arcade, or Germantown, Townsend Sharpless, No. 32, and Wm. 
Stavely, No. 99, South Second street, John C. Gossler, editor of the 
*• Philadelphischer Correspondent," No. 142 North Tlurd street, G. 
F. Buchhalter, No. 25, Franklin Place, John Grigg, No. 9, North 
Fourth street, Uriah Hunt, No. 147, Market street, and the members 
of the standing committee of publication, who are authorized to receive 
such donations, contributions and remittances as the friends and patrons 
of knowled]^ may be disposed to make towards the publication of 
another edition in both the German and English lang^g^s, which we 
consider essential to a successful result to our labours. 

In behalf of the Committee of Correspondence, 

M. M. CARLL, Chairman. 



PU BUO EDUCATI ON. 

«/4 System of Universal, Free^ and Equal Public Edu^ 
cation J submitted to the consideration of the People 
and Legislature of Pennsylvania, 

A public meeting of the friends of general and equal education, was 
held in the District Court room on the evenings of the 4, 8 and 11th 
Feb. ult. M. M. Carll in the chair, and Jn. Thompson and Wm. Heighr 
ton, secretaries. The proceedings of a joint committee appointed bj 
the Working Men of the city and liberties of Philadelphia, consisting 
of a report, together with two public School bUls, and other documents 
relating to public education were presented. After much delibera^on 
and some amendments made, the proceedings of the joint committee 
were unanimoualj adopted, and a committee appointed with instruc* 
tions to procure their publication. 

In pursuance of these instruclions a resolution has been adopted by 
the committee to lay the whole proceedings before the public in the 
order in which they were presented to the meeting. 

It was also resolved, by the committee, that all editors of Journals, 
both in the German and English language, throughout the state, fa- 
vourable to education, be respectfully requested to publish the same. 
Signed, JOHN MITCHELL, Chairman. 

WixLTAx HsieHTOJT, Secretary. 

REPORT 

of the Joint Committees of the City and County of Philadelphia, ap« 
pointed September, 1829, to ascertain the state of public instruction 
in Pennsylvania, and to digest and propose such improvements in 
education as may be deemed essential to the intellectual and moral 
prosperity of the people. 

I It is now nearly five months since the committees were ap- 
pointed to co-operate on this arduous dutj. But the import- 
ance of the subject; the time expended in research and inqui- 
ry, in order to procure information relative to it; and the mul- 
tiplied discussions and deliberations necessary to reconcile 
and correct their own different and some times conflicting 
views, will, they believe, constitute a reasonable apology for 
this long delay. 

After devoting all the attention to the subject, and making 
every enquiry vmich llieir little leisure and ability would per<* 
mit, they are forced into the conviction that there is ereat de- 
fect in tne educational system of Pennsylvania; and i£at much 
remains to be accomplished before it will have reached that 
point of improvement which the resources of the state would 
justify, and which the intellectual condition of the people and 
the preservation of our republican institutions demana. 

With the exception of this city and county, the city ofi 
Lancaster, and the city of Pittsburgh, erected into < school 
districts' since 1818, it appears that the entire state is des« 
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titute of any provisions for public iustruction, except those 
fufnished by the enactment of 1809. This law requires 
the assessors of the several counties to ascertain and return 
the number of children whose parents are unable through 
poverty, to educate themi and such children are permitted 
to be instructed at the most convenient schools at the expense 
4)f their respective counties. 

The provisions of this act, however, are incomplete and fre- 
qtientiy inoperative.* They are, in some instances but par- 
tially executed; in others, perverted and abused — and in ma- 
ny cases entirely and culpably neglected. The funds appro- 
bated by the act, hav«, m some instances, been embezzled 
fraudulent i^nts; and in others, partial returns of the 
children have been made, and some have been illegally and 
intentionally excluded from participating in the provisions of 
the law. From a parsimonious desire of saving the county 
funds, the cheapest, and consequently the most inefficient 
schools have been usually selected by the commissioners of 
the several counties. 

The elementary schools throughout the state are irrespon- 
sible institutions, established by individuals, from mere mo- 
tives of private speculation or gain, who are sometimes d^sti- 
titute of character, and frequently, of the requisite attain- 
ments and abilities. From the circumstance of the schools 
being the absolute property of individuals, no supervision or 
effectual control can be exercised over them; hence, igno- 
rance, iTiattention, and even immorality prevail to a lamenta- 
ble extent among their teachers. 

In some districts, no schools whatever exist; no means 
whatever of acquiring education are resorted to; while igno- 
rance and its natural consequences, vice and crime,- are found 
to prevail in these neglected spots, to a greater extent tiian 
in other more favored portions of the state. 

The three "school aistricts," however, which have been al- 
luded to, are not liable to these objections. Much good in par- 
titalar, has resulted from the estabHshment of the first of 
these, comprising this city and county, and which owes its 
estabtishment to the persevering efforts of a few individuals, 
wlio, in order to succeed, even so far, were compelled to com- 
bat the ignorance, the prejudices and the pecuniary interests 
of many active and hostile opponents. 

But the princi[>le8 on which these " school districts'' are 
founded, are yet in the opinion of the committees, extremely 

• See the first Report of the State of Education in Pennsylvania, 
made to the Pennsylvania Society, for the promotion of Public Schools, 
1838. 



clefective and inefficient. Their leading feature is pauperism 1 
—They are confined exclusively, to the children of th^ poor^ 
^^^hilf t there are perhaps, thousands of children whose parents 
are unable to afford for them, a good private education, yet 
^vhose standing, profession or connexions in society effectual- 
ly exclude them from taking the benefit of a poor law. There 
are great numbers, even or the poorest parents, who hold a 
dependence on public bounty, to be incompatible with the 
ingtits and the liberties of an American .citizen, and whose 
deep and cherished consciousness of independence, determines 
them rather if} starve the intellect of their offspring, than 
submit to become the objects of public charity. 

There are also, many poor families, who are totally unable 
to maintain and clothe their children, while at the schools; 
and who are compelled to place them, at a very early age, at 
some kind of labor that may assist in supporting them, or to 
bind them out as apprentices to relieve themselves entirely of 
the burden of their maintenance and education, whilst the 

J)ractice formerly universal, of schooling apprentices, has, of 
ate years, greatly diminished and is still diminishing. 

Another radical and glaring defect in the existing public 
school system, is the very limited amount of instruction it af- 
fords, even to the comparatively small number of youth, who 
enjoy its benefits. It extends, in no case, further than to a 
tolerable proficiency in reading, writing and arithmetic, and 
sometimes to a slignt acquaintance with Geography. Besides 
these, the ^rls are taught a few simple branches of industt^. 
A ffreat proportion of scholars, however, from the causes al- 
iready enumerated, acquire but a very slight and partial know* 
ledge of these branches. 

The present public school system, limited as it is to three 
solitary school districts, makes no provision for tlie care and 
instruction of children under five years old. This class of 
children is numerous, especially among the poor, and it fre* 
quently happens that the parents, or parent, (perhaps a widow) 
whose only resource for a livelihood is her needle or her wash 
tub, is compelled to keep her elder children from the school 
to tEike charge of the younger ones, while her own hands are 
industriously employed in procuring a subsistence for them. 
Such instances are lar from being rare, and form a very prom- 
inent and lamentable drawback on the utility of the schools 
in these districts. The care thus bestowed on infants, is in- 
sufficient and very partial. They are frequently exposed to 
the most pernicious influences and impressions. Tne seeds 
of vice, thus early scattered over the infant soil, are too often 
permitted to ripen, as life advances, till they fill society with 



violence and outrage, and yield an abundant harvest for Mag- 
dalens and Penitentiaries. 

An opinion is entertained bv many good and wise persons, 
and supported to a considerable extent, by actual experiment 
^that proper schools for supplying a judicious infant training, 
would enectually prevent much of that vicious depravity of 
character which penal codes and punishments are vainly in- 
fended to counteract. Such schools would at least, relieve, 
in a great measure, many indigent parents, from the care of 
children, which, in many cases occupies as much of their time 
as would be necessary to earn the children a subsistence.— 
They would also, afford many youth an opportunity of parti- 
cipating in the benefits of the public schools, who otherwise 
must, of necessity, be detained from them. 

From this view of the state of public instruction in Penn- 
sylvania, it is manifest that, even in ^the school district s,^^ to 
say nothing of the remainder of the State, a very large pro- 
portion of youth are either partially or entirely destitute of 
education. 

It is true, the State is not without its colleges and universi- 
ties, several of which, have been fostered with liberal supplies 
from the public purse. Let it be observed, however, that the 
funds so applied, have been appropriated exclusively for the 
benefit of the wealthy, who are thereby enabled to procure a 
liberal education for their children, upon lower terms than it 
could otherwise be afforded them. Funds thus expended, maj 
serve to engender an aristocracy of talent, and place know- 
ledge, the chief element of power, in the hands of the privi- 
leged few; but can never secure the common prosperity of a 
nation nor confer intellectual as well as political equality on 
thepeople. 

» The original element of despotism is a monopoly of talent, 
which consigns the multitude to comparative ignorance, and 
secures tiie balance of knowledge on the side of the rich and 
the rulers. If then the healthy existence of a free government 
be, as the committees believe, rooted in the will of the Amer- 
ican people, it follows as a necessary consequence, of a go- 
vernment based upon that %uill, that this monopoly should be 
broken up, and that the means of equal knowledge, (the only 
security for equal liberty) should be rendered, by legal pro- 
vision, the common property of all classes. 

la a Republic, the people constitute the government, and 
by.wielding its powers in accordance with the dictates, either 
of their intelligence or tiieir ignorance; of their judgment or 
their caprices, are the makers and rulers of their own good or 
evil destiny. They frame the laws and create the institutions, 
that promote their happiness or produce their destruction.— 



If they be wise and intelligent, no laws but what are just and | 
equal, will receive their approbation, or be sustained by their j 
suffhiges. If they be ignorant and capricious, they will be » 
deceived by mistaken or designing rulers, into the support of * 
laws that are unequal and unjust. 

It appears, therefore, to the committees that there can be 
no real liberty without a wide diffusion of intelligence; 
that the members of a Republic, should all be alike instructed 
in the nature and character of their equal rights and duties, 
as human beings, and as. citizens; and tnat education, instead 
of being limited as in our public poor schools, to a simple ac- 
quaintance with words and cyphers, should tend, as far as 
possible, to the production of a just disposition, virtuous habits 
and a rational, self-governing character. 

When the committees contemplate their own condition and 
that of the great mass of their fellow laborers; when they look 
around on the glaring inequality of society, tljey are con- 
strained to believe that until the means of equal instruction 
shall be equally secured to all, liberty is but an unmeaning 
word, and equality an empty shadow, whose substance to be 
realized must first be planted by an equal education and p];o- 
per training, in the minds, in the habits, in the manners and in 
pe feelings of the community. 

' Whilst, however, the committees believe it their duty to 
exhibit, fully and openly, the main features and principles of 
a system of education wnich can alone comport with the spi]^^ 
of American Liberty, and the equal prosperity and happiness 
of the people; they are not prepared to assert, that the estab- 
lishment of such a system in its fulness and purity, through- 
out the State, is by any means attainable at a single step.— 
WhUst they maintain that each human being has iin e<}ual 
right to a full development of all his powers, moral, physical 
aud intellectual; that the common good of society can never 
be promoted in its fulness till all shall be equall y secured and 
protected in the enjoyment of this ridit, and that it is the first 
great duty of the State, to secure the same to all its mem- 
bers; yet, such is now the degraded state of education in Penn- 
sylvania, compared with what, in the opinion of the commit- 
tees, education for a free people should be, that they despair 
of so great a change as must be involved in passing from one 
to the odier, being accomplished suddenly throughout the 
State. No new system of education could probably be deVis^d 
with consequences so manifestly beneficial, as to awaken at 
once in the public mind, a general conviction and concurreiKe 
in the necessity of its universal adoption. 

The committees are aware, also, that it is their duty to con-' 
suit the views, the feelings and the prejudices, not of a ainglo 
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district or county, merely, but of the state in gen^^. The 
measure which it is their business to propose, is one designed 
to be of universal extent and influence and must, to be suc- 
cessful, be based upon the manifest wishes of nearly the whole 
commonwealth. It is not, therefore, to what would consti- 
tute a perfect education only, but also, to what may be ren- 
dered practicable— it is not with a view exclusively, to the 
kind 01 education every child of Pennsylvania ought to have^ 
but likewise to what it is possible, under existing circumstan- 
ces, views and prejudices, every child of Pennsylvania may 
and can have, that they have drawn up a bill or outline of 
what they deem a system of public education, adapted to the 
present condition and necessities of the state in general. 

The principal points in which the bill for estamishing com- 
mon scnools, accompanying this report, differs from the exist- 
ing system of free schools, are as follows: — 

Ist, Its provisions, instead of being limited to three single 
districts, are desiffned to extend throughout the common- 
wealth. £nd, It places the manaeers of the public schools, 
immediately under the control and suffrage of the people.— 
Srd, Its benefits and privileges will not, as at present, be li- 
mited as an act of charity to the poor alone, but will extend 
equally, and of right to all classes, and be supported at the 
expense of all. 4ui, It lays a foundation for infantile, as well 
as juvenile instruction. And lastly, it leaves the door open 
to every possible improvement which human benevolence and 
ingenuity may be able to introduce. 

iVhilst, however, the committees would urge the establish- 
ment of common elementary schools throughout the State, as 
compiising, perhaps, the best general system of education 
which is at present attainable, it is but just to exhibit also, 
some of the defects as well as advantages of such schools; and 
to suggest such further measures as appear calculated to ob- 
viate mose defects. 

The instruction afforded by common schools, such as are 
contemplated in the bill for a general system of education, 
being only elementary^ must of necessity, produce but a very 
limited developement of the human faculties. It would in- 
deed diminish, but could not destroy ^e present injurious 
monopoly of talent. While the higher branches of literature 
and science remain accessible omy to the children of the 
wealthy, there roust still be a balance of knowled^, and with 
it a <^ balance of power" in the hands of the privileged few, 
tilt rich and the rulers. 

Another radical defect in the best system of common 
schools yet established, wQl be found in its not being adapted 
to meet the wants and necessities of those who stand most in 



need of it. Very many of ilie poorest parents are totally Un- 
able to clothe and maintain their children while at school, and 
are compelled to employ their time, while yet very ydung, in 
aiding to procure a subsistence. In the city of ^ew Yonc, a 
much more efficient system of education exists than in this 
city, and common schools have there been in successful oper- 
ation for the last ten or twelve yearsf yet there are at the pre- 
sent time, upwards of 24,000 children between the ages of 5 
and 15 years, who attend no schools whatever, and this appa- 
rently criminal neglect of attending the schools, is traced, 
chiefly to the circumstance just mentioned. It is evidently 
therefore, of no' avail, how free the schools may be, while 
those children who stand most in need of them, are through 
the necessity of their parents, either retained from them alto- 
gether, or withdrawn at an improper age, to assist in procur- 
mga subsistence. 

The Constitution of this State, declares that "the Legisla- 
ture shall provide schools in which the poor may be taught 
gratis." If this signifies that the poor shall have an opportu- 
nity afforded for instruction, it must involve means equal to 
the end. The poverty of the poor must be no obstruction, 
otherwise the Constitution is a dead letter — nay, worse, an 
insult on their unfortunate condition and feelings. 

The committees thierefore, believe, that one school, at least, 
should be established in each county, in which some principle 
should be adopted, calculated, to obviate the defects that have 
been alluded to, and by which the children of all who desire 
it, may be enabled to acquire, at their own expense, a liberal 
and scientific education. They are of opinion that a princi- 
ple fully calculated to secure this object, will be found in a 
uniou of agricultural and mechanical, with literary and scien- 
tific instruction; and they have therefore, in addition to a plan 
of common elementary schools, drawn up and appended to 
this report, the substance of a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of High schools, or model schools, based upon this prin- 
ciple, which they also present for public deliberation. 

Believing, as the committees do, that upon an equal edu- 
cation and proper training to industry, sobriety and virtue, 
hang the liberties and prosperity of tne new world, and per- 
haps, the ultimate emancipation of the old; and believing, as 
they do, that the union of industry with literature and science 
constitutes the only desideratum by which an equal education 
can be supplied and secured to all classes, they experience 
the most sincere pleasure in discovering that this good and 
great principle is saining in popularity and dominion through- 
out the world. Not only are institutions of this kind estab- 
lished in France, Prussia, Germany and Great Britain, in imi- 
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tation of the original Kofwjl institution3 in Switzerland, but 
in the United States, also, there are several. At Whitesbo- 
rough, N. Y. there is one with from SO to 40 pupilsj at Prince- 
ton, Ky. another containing 80; a third exists at Andover, 
Mass. tiiat accomodates 60 pupils; a fourth at Majsville, 
Tenn.; and a fifth has recentij been established at German- 
town, in this county. At Monmouth^ N. J. and at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, very extensive educational establishments, based upon 
this principle, have been or are about commftcing. 

The Germantown establishment had been commenced only 
seven months when its first report was made, in Novemt>er 
last. The pupils are instructed in literature, the sciences, 
lan^ages, morals and manual labor. The latter consists of 
agriculture, gardening, and some mechanic arts. They are 
permitted to labor little or much,^ as their dispositions may 
incline them or their necessities dictate. The institution, at 
its commencement, on the 1st of May 1 829, had but four pu- 
pils — at the date of the report it had 25. By an estimate 
made by the board of managers, as early as July last, it ap- 
peared that the balances against several of them tor board and 
tuition, were but very smdl, and that some of them, bj^ their 
labor, had almost cleared their expenses. They generally 
work from two to five hours per day. 

The first institution in which manual labor appears to have 
been combined with literature and science, was established 
many years since by Fellenburg, at Hofwyl, in the Canton 
of Bern, Switzerland. r 

The pupils of this institution, in addition to a cotpm&n or 
elementary education, were instructed in almost every branch 
of literature and science. They were taught agriculture, gar- 
dening and mechanic arts, and their choice of the latter was 
greatly facilitated by the numerous workshops on the premi- 
ses. The elements of drawing, surveying and geometry, bo- 
tany, mineralogy, music and athletic exercises lormed a part 
of tneir amusements. 

Hofwyl was an independent, self-governing community, 
regulated by a constitution and by-laws formed by the pupils 
themselves. It had its code of laws; its council oi legislation f 
its representatives; its civil ofiicers; its public treasury. It 
had its annual elections, at which each member had an equal 
vote; its labors and duties in which all took an equal share. 
It proposed, debated, and enacted its own laws independent 
even of Fellenburg himself; and never, writes one of^the pu- 
pils, after he left it, "never perhaps were laws framed witn a 
more single eye to the public gooa, nor more strictly obeyed 
by those who framed them." 

The same writer considers this circumstance of forming 
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the school into an. independent juvenile republic, as the gredt 
lever that raised the moral and social character of the Hofw jl 
establishment to the height it ultimatelv attained. It gave 
birth, he says, to public spirit and to social virtues. It awaken- 
ed in the young republican an interest in the public welfare 
and a zeal for the public good, which might in vain be sought 
in older but not wiser communities. 

Professor Griscom of New York, who while in Europe; in 
1818-19, visited Hofwyl, observes, that "the principles on 
which it is conducted, appear calculated to aiford the very 
best kind of education which it is possible to supply, what- 
ever situation the pupil may be destined to fill in after life. — 
But its greatest recommendation is in the moral charm which 
it diffuses throughout all its operations. Scholars thus edu- 
cated must become not only more intelligent men and better 
philosophers, but also more dignified members of society. I 
cannot, *he further remarks, '*but indulge a hope that this 
scheme of education, combining agricultural and mechanical 
with literary and scientific instruction, will be speedily and 
extensively adopted in the United States." 

This institution ranked among its pupils children from al- 
most every country in Europe. It haa dukes and princes, 
some of them related to crowned heads, and children whose 
parents could not afford to pay for their education, yet all 
were on a perfect equality. There existed not the smallest 
distinction between princes and nobles on the one hand, and 
the objects of Fellenburg's charity on the other, save that in 
general the latter advanced more rapidly in their studies than 
uie former, and became the best men and the greatest scholars. 

The committees, however, are by no means disposed to urge 
the Fellenburg system as a model of educational perfection. 
Doubtless, like all human institutions, it is susceptible of 
still higher improvements; and such indeed a[)pears to be the 
opinion of individuals intimately acquainted with the detail of 
its operations. But to the committees it does appear that the 
principle which forms the basis of this system — ^the union of 
agricultural and mechanical with literary and scientific in- 
struction, is peculiarly adapted to. the condition and necessi- 
ties of the American people, and perfectly consistent with the 
nature and character of our free institutions. 

Its principal features are essentially republican. Its adop- 
tion and gradual esctension in each county throughout the state 
would, in time, remove every obstacle to education arising 
from poverty, and open the door of improvement equally 
wide to the children of all ranks and classes. 

It would afford such an equal training and enlarged de- 
velopment of the physical, intellectual and moral energies of 
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the rismg generations, as ^vould secure forever their irtiol liber- 
ties and eaual prosperity and happiness. 

It woula almost) if not ultimately, altogether relieve the 
whole community, rich and poor, who should think proper to 
partake of its benefits, from the burden and expense' of main- 
taining and educating their children, by enabling the children, 
throu^ their own industry, when at a proper age, to main- 
tain and educate themselves. 

To the children of those isolated yet numerous families 
who reside in thinly populated sections of the state, it would 
afibrd an easy and certain acquisition of morals, intelligence 
and trades, which they can never acquire by any other means. 

There is yet one point in which the committees believe that 
the gradual extention and ultimate universal adoption of this 
system of education would produce a benefit, the value of 
which no human calculation can ascertain, tt is but too 
well known that the growing effects of intemperance, that 
assassinator of private peace and public virtue, are in this 
country terrific: and that this learjul pestilence, unless 
checked in its career by some more efficient remedy than has 
yet been resorted to, threatens to annihilate, not only the 
domestic peace and prosperity of individuals, but also the 
moral order and political liberties of the nation. No people 
can long enjoy liberty who resign themselves to the slavery of 
this tyrant vice. Yet does it appear to the committees, that 
pll efforts to root .this moral poison from the constitution of 
/society will prove futile until the. trial shall be made upon our 
youth. When we behold the hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
youth who, between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one are 
daily and nishtly seduced around or into the innumerable 
jdensof vice» licensed and unlicensed, which throng our towns 
and villages, we are constrained to believe that in many, if not 
in most cases the unconquerable habit that destroys ^i^ morals, 
ruii^s the constitution, sacrifices the character and at last mur* 
ders both soul and body of its victim, is first acquired, during 
the thoughtless period of juvenile existence. This plan of educa- 
tion, however, by its almost entire occupation of tne time of the 
{>upils, either in labour, studjr or recreation; by the superior 
acilitiesit affords for engrossing their entire attention, and 
by its capability of embracing the whole juvenile population, 
furnishes, we believe, the only rational hope of ultimately 
averting the ruin which is threatened by this extensive vice. 

The committee are aware that any plan of common and 
more particularly of equal education that may be offered to 
the public is likely to meet with more than an ordinary share 
of opposition. It is to be expected that political dema^ogue- 
i^m, professional monopoly^ and monied influence, will con- 
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spire as hitherto (with solitary exceptions piore or less numer- 
ous) they ever have conspired, against every thing that has 
promised to be an equal benefit to the whole population.—- 
Nevertheless, the appearances, that something will now be 
done for the intellectual as- well as every thing for the physi- 
cal improvement of the state, are certainly very promising.— 
The public mind is awake and favorably excited, whilst the 

f»ress also is somewhat active on tliis subject. Our present 
egislature and chi^ magistrate appear likewise earnestiy de- 
sirous of producing a reform in tlie system of public eauca- 
tion, and we believe they are waiting only for the public sen- 
timent to decide on the principles and character of that re- 
form. 

When this decision shall be fully made and openly and 
firmly supported by the public voice, we doubt not but our 
representatives wift cheerfully give their legislative sanction 
to those measures of educational reform which shall appear 
manifestly based upon the will of the people. 

A BILL 

For the establishment of Public Schools throughout the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, knowledge is indispensable to the support of re- 
publican and free institutions, and to the moral improvement 
and happiness of the people. And, whereas, the information 
necessary for securing these important objects is not possessed 
by llie mass of the inhabitants of this Commonwealth. And, 
v^hereas, the Constitution of this State has made provision for 
remedying this evil, by enjoining that '^ the legislature shall, as 
soon as conveniently mav be, provide by law, for the esl^b- 
lishment of schools throughout the state, in such manner that ^e 
poor may be taught gratis;^^ And, whereas, the Governor of 
this CommonweSth, has recently pressed this important sub- 
iect'upon the attention of the other branchesof the government, 
in a manner worthy of the chief ma^strate of a free ^tate.-^ 
And whereas, the period is now arrived when the public sen- 
timent, as manifested through the press, is in favour of a sys- 
tem of general education, by the establishment of public 
schools tnroughout the State. Therefore, — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly^ met* that 
each County shall form one School District, which shall be di- 
vided into sub-districts, each of which shall contain one public 
school. 
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Chapter h^Duty of the County Commiaaioners. 
. Section 1st. — ^The Commissioners in each County shall 
make, or cause to be made, a survey of each of their respec- 
tive Counties, and shall define tKe limits of eaeh sub-district, 
in such manner as shall be convenient for the establishment 
of one public school; and number the same; and for providing 
and securing equal accommodation to all the children of eacE 
sub-district 

Sect. £nd.r— When the population of any sub-district, or 
of two or more adjoining ones, shall have so increased a^ to 
require the erection of an additional School, the Commission- 
ers of the County, on receiving notice thereof from the Trus- 
tees of such sub-district, or from any other person duly au- 
thorised by a public meeting of the taxable inhabitants, shall 
define the limits of a new sub-district, which shall possess all 
the powers and privileges given by this Bill to any other. 
Chapter IL—Ptwlic Meetings: When add. 

The inhabitants of each sub-district who are qualified to 
vote, shall assemble together on the day ot , at 

one o'clock on the afternoon, at such place as the County 
Commissioners shall appoint, and shall forthwith proceed to 
fix and determine the scite on which the School House shall 
be erected; after which they shall elect a Board of Managers 
for the ensuing year; which Board shall consist of three Trus- 
tees, two Inspectors, one Treasurer, and one Secretary or 
Clerk. But no citizen shall be eligible to office who shall 
have any child or children under 14 years of age at any pri- 
vate Scnool. 

Sect. II.— ^They shall also on the same day and hour in 
every succeeding year, meet in their respective School Hou- 
ses, for the purpose of electing another Board, and for receiv- 
ing, the Annual Report. Also at all other times, when they 
smill be specially invited so to do )aj proper authority. 

Chapter III. — The Trustees. ITieir powers and duties. 

It shall be the duty of the Trustees of each sub-district first 
appointed, to provide materials for the School House, to en- 
gage all the hands necessary for building and finishing the 
satne, to procure the fixtures of the Schools with such other 
articles as may be necessary for the instruction of the pupils, 
and shall be authorised to draw upon the County Treasurer 
for dollars to defray all the expenses thereby incurred. 

Sect. II« — ^It shall also be the duty of all succeeding 
Trustees, as well as of those first appointed, to provide the 
necessary fuel for the Schools, with books, stationary, and 
whatever dse may be deemed requisite by a majority of the 
Board. 
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Sect. 5rd. — They shall also appoint suitable and well qua- 
lified Teachers, receive all children who may apply to the 
School, take and hold all legacies, bequests and donations, 
and shall invest them in the public or other secure funds, for 
the u^e and sole benefit of the Schools. 

Sect. 4th. — ^They shall annually provide regular and full 
returns of the names of all children within their respective 
Districts, from five to sixteen years of age, all of whom shall 
have the right of admission into the Schools. They shall also 
require from the Teacher or Teachers a regular Monthly Re- 
port of all those of said age who have been absent during the 
preceding month, and also the reason, when practicable, for 
such absence. 

Sect. 5th. — It shall likewise be their special duty to make 
such necessary provision and arrangements for, and to exer- 
cise such care and attention towards all orphans and destitute 
children within their respective Districts, as shall secure for 
them a regular attendance at the Schools, in pursuance of the 
true intent and meaning of the 7th article of the Constitution. 

Sect. 6th. — Finally, they shall call special meetings of all 
the taxable iijhabitants within their respective sub-districts 
whenever two of them or five of the taxable citizens thereof 
shall think necessary; which meeting, after being duly called, 
shall be held in the sub-district School. 

CftAPTER IV. — The Inspectors: Their Duties. 

It shall be the duty of the Inspectors in each sub-district to 
visit the School once, at least, in every three months; to see 
that the Scholars are provided with every thing necessary for 
their improvement; to inspect well into the progress they maV 
make; carefully to examine into the manner in which the Teach- 
er may perform his duty; and to do all other things which may 
demantf their special attention, and to report accordingly to 
the Board, at a special meeting of the same, whenever it may 
be necessary. 

Chapter V. — Treasurer: His Duties, 

The Treasurer shall receive all monies, in whatever way 
supplied, for the use of the School, for which he shall give rea- 
sonable freehold security to the Trustees. He shall also pay 
all orders upon him given by the Trustees, and countersign- 
ed by the Secretary. At the expiration of his office, he shall 
pay to his successor the balance of any money which may re- 
main in his hands. 

Chapter VI.~7%c Secretary: His Duties. 

Sect. 1st.— It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep 
an account of all children in the sub-district who are of a pro- 
per age to attend the School, distinguishing those who attend 
in each month, from those who do not, with the reasons, for 
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9uch neglect; the time during which the School shall be kept 
open; with an account ef all receipts and expenditures^^i-sul 
01 which he shall faithfulljr report at the annual meeting. 

Sect. Snd.-— He shall attend all the meetings of the Board; 
keep all papers and documents beldhging to the same; pre* 
pare under the direction-of the Board, all their estimates and 
other proceedings, and record them in a book provided for the 
purpose, which Dook shall at all times be opened to the inspec- 
tion of the whole Board. 

Sect. 3rd.-*He shall, bj order ot the Trustees, give notice 
in writing of the time for special meetings, to each taxable 
inhabitant within the sub-district, days at least before 
such meeting shall be held; and of all other meetings, he shall 
give at least, davs notice. 

Chapter YlL.'^Superintendant: H%9 Duties. * 

Sect. Ist— The Secretary of State for the time bein^ shall 
be the superintendant of all the District Schools within this 
Commonwealth. — ^It shall be his duty to submit to the legisla- 
ture an Annual Report of the number and condition of all such 
Schools within the State; the number of children taught there- 
in; also the number of months each School has been open dur- 
ing; the year, with the expenditure of the same; and, in fine^ 
all such matters relating to his office as may tend to the better 
organization and improvement of the School. 

Sect. 2nd.-^He shall prepare' suitable blank forms, with 
tiie necessary instructions, for making all sub-district Reports, 
and for conducting the necessary proceedings under hid juris- 
diction; and he shall cause the same, together with all such in- 
formation as he may deem necessary for the further improve- 
ment of the Schools to be transmitted to the several Boards of 
Instruction. 

Sect. 3rd He shall ei^ all orders on the State Treasu- 
ry for the payment of momes into the County School Funds; 
but no sucn order shall be drawn until the County Ti'easurer 
shall have furnished him with a certificate of the amount of 
School Tax, then in the County Treasury. 

C H AFTER VIII. — ioard of, Managers. 

Sect. Ist. — ^Every candidate for the office of Teacher or 
School Master, shatl undergo an examination by the Board* 
and shall be accepted or rejected as the majority of the Board 
niay decide: And if the Board shall at any time have just 
reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the Teacher, he 
shall be admonished, suspended or discharged, as a majority 
of the Board may think proper. 

Sect. 2nd.— The Board shall sim the Annual Report, 
previous to its being transmitted to we superintendant» and 
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shall cause it to be published three times at least in one or 
more of the county papers. 

Sect. 3rd. — ^The Board shall institute a public examina- 
tion and exhibition of the Schools, once in every year, the re- 
sult of which shall be specially noticed in the Annual Report. 

Sect. 4th. — ^The Board shall have power, to call special 
meetings of the people, whenever necessary, due notice being 
given by the Secretary. 

Sect. 5th.— All matters in dispute relative to the business 
of the Schools, not embraced in the provisions of this bill, 
shall be determined and finally settled by a majority of the 
Board. 

Section 6th.— The Board of Managers for the time being 
shall possess, ex-^ffido such legal powers as shall enable 
them to protect all the just interests, pecuniary or otherwise, 
belonging to each District School. They shall also have le* 
gal authority to take and hold ground, and the buildings ne* 
cessary for conducting the Schools, when erected, wim the 
fixtures and whatever else may belong thereunto. 

Sect. 7th. — ^The Board shall also have power to take and 
hold devises, legacies, bequests, and donations of real and per* 
sonal property, for the sole use and benefit of the Sub-Dismct 
Schools. Provided that each sub-district possess no other 

E)wer or franchise. • 

hapter IX.'^oint County Meeting of the Board of Mm" 

agers. 

Sect. 1st. — On the day of every year, the Managers 
of each sub-district in every County, shall hold a joint meet- 
ing at the County Court House, and shall have power, when- 
ever it may be deemed expedient, to open and Ornish apart- 
ments in each sub-district, for the proper accommodation and 
instruction of all children from two to five years old^ and for 
thatjpurpose s^all procure a full return of all such children 
withm their respective sub-districts. 

Sect. 2nd.— -Should the funds furnished by the provisions 
of Chapter 12th of this Bill, be found sufficient to keep the 
Schools open only a part of the year, they shall have power, 
in joint meeting assembled, to vote such sum from the county 
treasury as may be necessary to keep them open during the 
remainder of tne year, or any part thereof. 

Sect. 3rd. — ^Each sub-district within the County shall be 
entitled to a share of the said sum, in proportion to the num* 
ber of children within it 

Cnx^iRRX^^Time of opening the Schools. 

Evenr sub-district School, within twelve months from''thc 
time ofpassing this Bill, shall be open for the reception of all 
children who are of proper age wxtiiin the aub-distn^t, and 
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such children shall be instructed according to the true intent 
and meaning of this-Bill, months at least in every year. 
Chapter XI. — Plan of Public Instruction, 

The plan of Education to be adopted in any sub-district 
School, shall not be limited by law, but shall be open to the 
introduction of any arrangement, modification or improve- 
ment which a majority of the taxable inhabitants in the sub- 
district may at any time a^ee upon. It shall, however be 
the duty of the Board of Managers to afford to every child 
who mav apply for it, the means, at least, of being well in- 
structed in one language, and bemg tau^t to write and cy- 
pher so as to be able to conduct the common business of liie. 

Chapter XII. — School Funds. 

The Assessors of each County shall levy annually a dis- 
tinct Tax, to be called a "School Tax," of fifty cents on eve- 
ry taxable inhabitant within the County; and at any time af- 
ter the said School Tax has been collected and deposited in 
the County Treasury, the County Commissioners shall be au- 
thorised to draw upon the State Treasury, for a sum eaual to 
the amount of the said School Tax. These shall constitute a 
joint fund, from which every' sub-district School in the Coun- 
ty shall be entitled to a share proportioned to the number of 
children in each, between the ase of five and fifteen years. 

Chapter XIII. — District Defaulters. 
. If the Board of Managers of any of tne sub-districts shall 
refuse to provide a School House, and do all other tilings re- 
(][uired by the provisions of this Bill, then all the appropria- 
tions made for the use of such District, from whatever source 
they may arise, shall be equally divided among all the other 
sub-districts in the same County. 

SUBSTANCE OF A BILL 

To establish High Schools throughout the Stats of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas— Ignorance is favourable to the growth of preju- 
dice and error; of personal vices and public injustice; ana is 
calculated to promote the designs oi those who would sub- 
vert the people's liberties. Wnereas — to be prosperous and 
happy, a nation must be wise and virtuous; and to be wise 
and virtuous it must be intelligent. Whereas — the experi* 
ence of ages proves that "equal liberty" is not compatible 
with wn-equal information, and the experience \)f these Uni- 
ted States proves that while all may be equally free lawfully, 
to pursue happiness, yet all cannot possess equal opportuni- 
ties and means of pursuing it, while many arc subject to con-» 



stant impositioiis through ignorance, and a few only are ena- 
bled to acquire superior information. That therefore, the en- 
joyment of equal rights and liberties is only attainable by a 
people who possess equal means of Education. Whereas— ^ 
notwithstanmne a system of common elementary schools is 
vastly preferable to a total destitution of instruction, yet, such 
schools are insufficient to the Universal and ^gt/a/ Education 
of the youth of this state; — 1 st, because many of the poor are 
unable to spare the time and labour of their children, or to 
maintain them while at school;— and, £nd, because elementa- 
ry instruction is in its nature too limited to produce an equal 
development of the human faculties, while a few are privi- 
leged to acquire more perfect knowledge. And, whereas — a 
principle calculated to enable the poorest to secure for them- 
selves a liberal and scientific Education (at their own expense 
if necessary,) appears fully attainable in a union of agricultu- 
ral and mechanical with literary and scientific instruction, 
therefore be it further enacted, &e. 

*That one or more Hi^h Schools, based upon the said prin- 
ciple, combining manual labour with literature and science, 
be established and conducted as hereinafter provided, in each 
county within this Commonwealth, in which the same shall 
be required by the votes of a majority of the taxable inhabi- 
tants. 

Sect. 1.—- The votes of the inhabitants of each county 
l^ally entitled to vote, shall be taken on the establishment 
01 a High School on the second Tuesday of October in every 
year until a majority of the said votes snail be found favoura- 
ble. 

Sect. 2. — ^Iri every county requiring as above, the esta-» 
blishment of one or more High Schools, the citizens shall 
elect for each school a Board, consisting of — number of 
school directors, whose duties shall be as follow: 

Se6t. 3. — ^They shall procure, in a convenient situation at 
least sufficient land to supply the materials, as far as practica- 
ble, of food and clothing, for all the inmates of the institu- 
tions. ^They shall also provide thereon, and furnish build- 
injgs, suitable for the healthy and comfortable accommodation 
01 the pupils. 

Sect. 4. — They shall also procure thereon all such build- 
ings, tools, implements, and apparatus as may be necessary 
to carry into execution a plan of Education, combining agri- 
cultural and mechanical with literary and scientific instruc- 
tion. 

Sect. 5.— They shall employ, in such order as may be 
deemed expedient and necessary, teachers in the vanous 
branches oi literatore, science, and industry, giving a pr^fer- 
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ence to the elder pupils whenever . it may be deemed- expe- 
cKeiit. . * 

Sect. 6.---TheY shall employ a Buperintendent of the viale 
and a 8U[>erintenaent of the female department, ivilk such 
other assistants as may be deemed necessary. They shall 
also have power to fix the salaries or compensation of all per- 
sons employed in the institution. 

Sect. 7. — It shall be their duty to collect all possible in«> 
formation respecting those institutions which at any time have 
or may combine productive industry with Education, and to 
make such an application of the same as will effect die design 
of giving to each pupil the best literary and scientific instruc- 
tion, together with a general knowledge of 'agriculture, and of 
one or more mechanic arts. 

Seot. 8. — They shall establish such rules and regulations 
respecting the eon cation, training, employment, and good 
ord!er of the pupils as may be deemed expedient; and they 
shall also transact all such other business as may be necessary 
to carry the provisions of this act into full and successful 
operation. 

Sect. 9. — They shall make and publish each half year, ia 
at least two of the most widely circulating newspapers within 
the county, a full report of all their proceedings, together 
with a regular and accurate account oi all receipts and dis- 
bursements, and of the proceeds of labour performed in each 
department. 

Sfct. 10. — ^The most free and open communication shall 
at all times exist between parettts or guardians and their chil- 
dren, provided it be such as not to disturb the peace and or- 
der of the establishment. 

Sect. 11.—- Children under ten years of age shall not be 
required to perform manual or domestic labour, unless it be 
done voluntarily, and of their own accord. Children, between 
the aees of ten and twelve years shall not be reqmred to la- 
bour for a longer period than two hours each day—between 
twelve and fifteen, not more than four hours— -between fifteen 
and eighteen not exceeding six hours, and the males between 
eighteen and twenty-one years, not exceeding ei^ht hours per 
day* In all cases, the occupation and time of labour shall 
be varied, according to the health, stren^h, genius, taste, and 
capacity of the pupils under the supenntendence of the Di- 
rectors. 

Sect. 12. All the pupils shall be maintained as well as 
educated by the institution^ and no distinction as respects 
cost or quality shall be allowed in their food, clothing, or ac- 
commodations. 
' Sect. 13«— An account ehaUteopen/ediBr fiacbpuq^Licipm 
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th« .time of ^trance, in whieh everj week a regular chai^ 
shall be made of the weekly expenses, and credit given wr 
the amount (if any) of labour performed f provided, that no 
charge shall be entered against any pupil whilst sick, and that 
such sick pupil shall be supported and provided for during 
sickness, at the expense oi the institution. ^ 

Sect. 14.--Mghould a piipil be withdrawn previous to be- 
Coming of age, all charges against the same, should there be 
any, not balanced by a credit account, shall be paid by the 
par^dts or guardians; pivvided, that ^hen a pupil is sick they 
shall be privileged, at their own option and expense, to take 
the same under their private and especial care during such 
sickness. ^ • 

Sbot. 15.— On application of any pupil arrived at sixteen 
years of age, to be instructed in a oranch of business not 
taught in the Institution, the Directors shall be authorised to 
procure his or her instruction in such business; provided it* 
be done with the consent of the parents or guardians. 

Sect, ifi.*— The Institution shall not procure from the mar- 
kets of general society, any articles which it may be able to 
produce in sufficient quantities from its own land or labour. 

&EGT. 17.— Should the labour of the Institution at any 
time yield a surplus revenue over and above its expenditure, 
the same shall be appro{Miated towards its extension and im* 
provement. 

Sect. 18. —When any county shall by the votes of a Eia- 
jority of its taxable inhabitants, require the establishm^it of a 
High School or Schools, as herein provided^ it shall be &e 
duty of the Assessors of said county to levy a special tax of 
at least &■ to be collected into the county treasury. The 
county commissioners of such county shall then draw upon 
the State Treasury to an equal amount, which shall also be 
deposited in the County Treasury, and, together with the said 
special tax, be subject to the order of the persons eletted as 
Directors of the High School, to be appropriated to the paK» 
poses herein stated. The said schools shall be supported by 
an annual jpint appropriation from the State Treasury, and. 
the Treasury of tiie county in which each is located until tiie 
proceeds of its industry snail be equivalent to its support 



The following document was, by a resolution, appended to 
the *'Bills for the Establishment of Public Schools, &.c.^ 

In order that a system of Public Education may effectiwUy 
promote the object for which it is established, it 19 highly ue- 
cessarv that the Schools should be kept open «s greata portiiNi 
of efwm yoar as possible, .wd thftt ^ f\m pf ipa^cj^ 
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should go far beyond a mere elementary system of tuition.— • 
To obtain these two very important objects, an amount of 
funds eonsiderably greater than has been contemplated in the 
Bill, for establishing a general System of elementary Schools, 
will be indispensable. It is not however difficult to discover 
a source of revenue, which, in this case, may be fairly and 
justly brought to bear efficiently upon the subject before us. 
-—If a plan of general instruction possess any importance at 
all, in tiie eyes of the people, dhey will not, they cannot 
hesitate to make a small sacrifice for the promotion ofsuch a 
purpose, if necessary. But we ask not for any thing that 
deserves the name of sacrifice; all that we require is, merely, 
that the intemperate man shall pay a few cents more for a 
sensual gratification. There cannot be a more proper subject 
of revenue than a pernicious luxury; and when the paramount 
object is considered, for which such an impost is now sought 
*to be levied, no man who is a friend to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and to a consequent security for the perpetuity of our 
free institutions, can consistently withhold from it his best 
and most cordiid support. * 

We disclaim all idea of dictation as to the best mode ot 
accomplishing the object under consideration; but we would 
respectfully suggest the propriety of causing all " Dealers in 
Ardent Spirits," to take out a separate and distinct licensie, 
to be called a ^^ A School Licence," for which a charge shall 
be made of dollars a year. By this means, a most 

destructive poison maybe converted into a healthful aliment 
for the mind, and a ereat evil produce a greater good. It is 
also possible that sucn a law would, in some humble measure, 
meet the view of our worthy chief magistrate, on the subject 
of "Intemperance," as expressed in his late message to the 
Legislature. We therefore cherish the fond hope, that the 
subject of this article will obtain from all those to whom it is 
respectfully addressed, that attention and support to w^ich it 
is justly entitled. 

The following resdlutioiis and memorial were also adopted 
by the meeting. 

Resolved^ That knowledge is favourable to the moral and 
political condition.of man, and to the well bein^ of Society. 

Besoivedy That the time has arrived when it is become the 
paramount duty of every friend to the happiness and freedom 
of man, to exert himself in every honest way to promote a 
system of education that shall equally embrace all the chil- 
dren of the state of every rank and condition. 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves to each other 
and all the other citizens of tne State, that we will never 
cease to make common cause for the promotion of a system of 
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public education, until all the sources of general instruction 
are opened to every child within .this commonwealth. 

Resolved', That the Legislature be memoralised to enact a 
law for the establishment of 'public schools throughout this 
state, by which the object of the forgoing resolutions shall be 
eifectually secured. 

Resolved, That a committee of correspondence be appoint- 
ed, whose duty shall be to promote and uphold the cause of 
general education, by corresponding with such persons and 
bodies of men as are friendly to the cause of universal instruc- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the said committee shall confer together 
once every week during the sitting of the Legislature, and 
that the result of such conference, or so much of it as may be 
desirable, shall be laid before the public whenever a majority 
shall think necessary. 

The following gentlemen compose the committee: — 

Jesse Torrey, Jr., Ralph Smith, R. P. Risdon, George 
Erety, John Ashton, Jr., Jacob B. Coats, Dr. John M. Keagy, 
AVilliam Heighton, F. Plummer,Rev. M. M. Carll, Joseph R. 
Chandler, Joseph A. McClintock, Thomas Taylor, James 
Glasgow, Dr. W. H. Gillingham, and Wm. Marriott. 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed, to collect 
funds, and procure the publication in pamphlet form, of the 
joint committee. 

The following gentlemen compose said committee:— 

Thomas Taylor, John Mitchell, J«hn Ashton, Jr., James 
Glasgow, George Goodman, J. Torrey, Jr., G. Erety, M. 
Andress, Wm. Heighton, and F. Plummer. 

Resolved, That th^ thanks of this meeting be presented to 
the Joint Committee of Working Men, for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties confided to them. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this Meeting, 
signed by the Chairman and Secretaries, be transmitted to 
the Speaker of each branch of the Legislature. 

MEMORIAL. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met 
The Memorial of the Citizens of the City and County of 
Philadelphia, in public meeting assembled. Respectfully 
Sheweth, * 

That you Memorialists are deeply impressed with the con- 
viction, that a system of public education, as contemplated 
in our excellent Constitution, is indispensable to the moral 
improvement and to the political prosperity of the Citizens 
of this State. You Memorialists are also as well convinced 



that Ae want of seneral instruction is very extensively felt 
and acknowledged; and that? therefore, the present period is 
h^ljr favorable for the establishment of Public Schools 
tiiroughout the State. 

You Memorialists, thi^refore, respectfiill j request that your 
Honorable Bodies will enact a Law for the establishment and 
support of Public Schools, a^eably to the principles -and 
provisions of the two Bills which accgmpany this Memorial; 
the one for the formation of primary Schools, and the other 
for combining agric\iltural and mechanical with literary and 
scientific ins^uction. 

4 

M. M. CARLL, Chairman. 

Wm. Heiohtok, 7 secretariu. 
Jn. Thompson, 5 



Philadelplda. Mouth 1, 1830. 
Td the Beo, M. M. Carll. 

Sib, — ^We are authorized by the PubliBhingf Committee of Edueationy 
to request a copy of the interesting Address delivered by you at the 
Franklin Institute, on the 26th inst for publication. 

Believing that the general diffusion and perusal of your lucid argu- 
ments in larour of universal and free Education, cannot fail to produce 
a general conviction of its positive and immediate necessity; not only as 
the basis of doiiiestic and social virtue and happiness, but as a legiti- 
mate object of civil policy, we take pleasure in performing the duty 
asmg^ed to us, and hope you will not hesitate to grant our request. 

Accept the assurance of our esteem and fnendship. 

JAKES GLASGOW, 
JESSE TORREY, Jb. 
THOMAS TAYLOR. 



To Mr* James Gla^ow, Jesse Torreyy Jr. and Thomas Taylor. 

GEVTLXMxir, — ^Your ttote containing a request from the " Publisjir 
ing Committee," relative to the Address delivered at the Franklin In- 
stitute, on the subject of education, has been received. 

In complying with this request, permit me to add, that I fear you 
have gp:«atly overrated the performance, and at the same time to ex- 
press a hope that it may stmiulate others better qualified, to mak^ 
similar attempts, in promoting the great and excellent cause in which 
we are engsiged. 

' I remain yours respectfully* 

M. If. CAHLL. 

March 5, 1830, 
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ADDRBSS ON ZSDUCATXON, 



Delivered at the Franklin Institute, on the 36th Feb. by request of a 
Pubfic Meeting for Promoting general and free Education, held at 
the District Court Room, on the 11th of Feb. 1830.— By the Rev. 
M. M. Cahlk. 



It must be matter of high gratification to the patriot and philanthro- 
pist, to see that the important subject of Education b beginning to at- 
tract public attention. To see that ve are about to be aroused from 
oui^ slumbers, to manifest signs of life and wakefulness, and to put 
forth our energies in eifecting the moral and intellectual improvement 
of our children and of our species. I^rejoice that this subject has been 
taken up by the people, the yeomanry of our country: this is the point 
where it .ought to commence; the centre of motion should be here; 
since it is here the pressure lies, it is here the want is chiefly, felt. But 
there are other reasons for gratulation and joy. What is the fact which 
presents itselfto our notice? We see that class of our fellow citizens, who 
form the very muscle and sinew of society, lifting up their voice and 
uttering a most distinct expresion. We see mem calling public 
meetings and inviting the citizens to cooperate with them. And 
what is the object? To scatter the seeds of discontent and disunion! 
To destroy existing institutions, or trample on civil authority! To abol 
ish all distinctions and introduce a levelling system, that phantom, 
that chimera by which millions of our race have been deluded? no- 
thing like it! They urge the subject of education! they urge that the 
door may be opened and a way prepared, and a system established, 
by which every child in the commonwealth may have an opportunity 
of improving that by which he alone is distinguished from the infe- 
rior animals, his mind? his rational nature; the affections of his heart! 

And does not this promise well for our country? Let the people 
strike on this chord and it will discourse most excellent music. It is 
here our true safety lies; while this spirit pervades our land, we have 
nothing to fear; make the people enlightened and intelligent, and you 
will have little to dread from corruption or the designs of artful and 
aspiring men. Keep the people in Ignorance and we have every thing 
to fear; they will become the degraded and servile tools of unprinci- 
pled ambition. 

Methinks I see in fhis expression of public sentiment, a portion of 
that manly, noble spirit of independence which fired the hearts of our 
excellent sires, and nerved their arm in the great contest in which 
they achieved our liberty. I see that discriminate and quick discern-, 
ment as to what constitutes the tru^ interests of our country; let the 
object be pursued with the same undeviating aim, the same noble 
integrity and manly fortitude, and success wiU crown our efforts. 

Let us inquire what is the obfect which we have in view? And whe« 
ther the mean* proposed are adequate to the end. 

The object b to establbh a general system of education throughout 
the state; a system of such wide and liberal dimensions that every 
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child in the Commonweahh may have the opportunity of instruction af- 
forded. 

Tliis is unquestionably a noble object, and in proportion to ita 
greatness will be the wisdom and experience necessary, in devising* and 
selecting' the best means for carrying it into execution. .T^any previ- 
ous measures, carefully digested, considered with much attention, and 
proposed with. much caution, will be requisite in an undertakings of 
such magnitude as the one under consideration. It is of vital impor- 
tance that we should begin the work well, and have a special care that 
the foundation be laid broad and deep and secure; so that every suc- 
ceeding improvement will be still addmg to the symmetry and beauty 
of the superstructure. But if you do not begin the work in a proper 
manner, you will be 'obliged to retrace your steps, to commence the 
structure anew, and thus your previous labour and expense wiU be 
thrown away. 

In addition to tliis there are few I believe, who are so sanguine as to 
expect that all we desire can be acoraplished at once; or who look for 
more from the present movements, than the commencement of a work, 
which time and labour only'can mature. 

Pennsylvania is behind many of her sister states as it regards a gene- 
ral system of instruction, or efficient legislative enactments on the sub- 
ject of education; and while the lights of science and intelligence are 
beginning to shine around our borders, she presents a dark spot in 
the picture. Some may consider this a (^scouraging circumstance, and 
from the tardiness hitherto manifested, may infer that she will in all 
probability remain in this Egyptian darkness! I think far otherwise; 
for we shall derive an immense benefit from circumstances apparently 
the most disheartening: the very fact that we are tlie last to begin, may 
vy secure to us the advantage of be^nning aright, by avoiding the er- 
rors of our predecessors. We may avail ourselves of all that is 
excellent in existing systems, and shun that which experience 
has condemned. Thus instead of presenting a moral shade upon the 
map of our country, we may become a blessing in the midst of the 
land. Tliis then is the object proposed; are the means adequate? 

Every plan in order to be earned into successful execution, must 
accommodate itself to the existing state of things; by attempting too 
much we defeat the end in view, and by attempting too little, we ef- 
fect notliing. What are the facts which present themselves to our 
notice on this occasion? Let us take a very brief and general view of 
the state of Pennsylvania. This Commonwealth is divided into about 
fifty-two counties; these again are subdivided into townships, contain- 
ing cities, towns and villages. In some there are besides thickly set- 
tled neighbourhoods, whilst in other parts the population is sparse and 
scattered. The pursuits of agriculture at present occupy the mass qf 
our population , whilst our mineral treasures now in a course of rapid 
development, and other facilities seem daily to point out another most 
important branch of industry for her sons; I mean manufactures in 
all their diversified branches. Commerce too, so long as the water 
shall continue to ebb and How in our rivers, or to fill our canals, must 
be employed to waft our valuable and useful products, whether ex- 
tracted mxm the bowels of the earth, or &,bricated by human industry 
to other states and other countries. 

A numerous class of our citizens speak the German language, a class 
proverbial for frugality and untiring industry; the descendants of a 
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nation which stands unong^ the foremost in the civilized world for intel- 
lectual and scientific attainments; a nation that can rank among her 
sons, exalted names in religion, in science and literature. If the Ger- 
man population of Pennsylvania would imitate their fathers, and be- 
stow a portion of that patience and perseverance on mental cultivation 
which ihcy lavish on the improvement of their physical condition, they 
would open to themselves a new and more enduring source of happi- 
ness; and woiUd assume that rank in the scale of intellect to which 
they are so justly entitled by their national character and genius. 

What is it that constitutes man's true dignity and glory? Not his 
outward form! This is indeed of wondrous structure and proclaims 
aloud the power and wisdom of the Divine Architect! This little frame 
contains a world in one complex, all material things and their qualities 
exist in relation to it and' concentre there; in short he is a world in 
miniature! His senses are adapted to receive and perceive the quali- 
ties of things in all their diversified modes and manifestations. His 
eje takes cognizance of forms, of magnitude, of distance and of color; 
his ear of sounds vx all their modes, whether sweet or discordant: and 
whatever of flavour, of odour, of roughness or smoothness, heat or 
cold, comes under the scrutiny of his remaining senses! 

But thisy wonderful as it is, does not constitute his dignity and glory; 
these are tiie mere outworks, the instruments by which the mind acts 
and puts forth its energies. His bodily powers and lower propensi- 
ties, he possesses in common with the inferior animals, and when in* 
dulged and left unrestrained by his higher principles, degrade him be- 
low the beasts that perish. 

These ammal faculties therefore do not constitute the man! It is his 
intellect, his reason, his understanding, the good affections of his heart, 
which together form the mind! Here reside those higher sentiments 
of Love, benevolence, and adoration, which it was the will and design of 
our Creator, should control and direct the lower propensities. 

It is the design of instruction to awaken these dormant faculties, 
these noble powers, and to point out to us better ends and better ob- 
jects of pursuit than those which appertain to our physical constitu- 
tion. 

The desire of accumulating wealth, now the almost universal object 
of pursuit, which desire originates in mistaken notions of our superior 
faculties, and of the nature of happiness, presents a formidable obsta- 
cle to the general diffusion of knowledge. Man is naturally fond of 
power and influence; and whether in a state of nature, or in the artifi- 
cial condition of civilized society, we see traces of this principle. He 
sets out in life under the impression tiiat wealth is the readiest way of 
attaining his object; and stimulated by the dread of poverty on the one 
hand and the love of money on the other, all else becomes a matter of 
secondary concern — ^It is the all'-absorbing object, and he has little de- 
sire or concern for aught else. But neither do the indulgence of our 
animal propensities nor the possession of wealth, constitute the true 
interest or glory of man. 

" 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and Men decay." 

It is neither his bodily form nor physical streng^, nor wealth, nor 
rank, that constitutes Uie true digpiity of man« these do indeed creat* 
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distinctions in society, but they ar6 distinctions altogether of an artifi- 
cial character, and not founded in truth or nature. Goodness of heart 
directed by ^an enlightened understanding, will, jind unquestionably 
ought to form the true distinction in every virtuous and uncomipted 
co|nmunity. The following reflections extracted from Lacon, written 
by Mr. Colton, are in point, and confirm the sentiment just advanced. 
' '*The inequalities of life," says he, <<arc real things; they can nei- 
ther be explained away nor done away." 

** A leveller, therefore, has long ago been set down as a ricUculous and 
chimerical being, who if he could finish lus work to day, would have 
to begin it again to-morrow. The thin^ that constitute these real in- 
equalities, are four, strength, talent, riches and rank. The two for- 
mer would constitute inequalities in the rudest state of nature; the two 
last more properly belong to a state of society more or less civilized 
and refined. Perhaps the whole four are aU ultimately resolvible into 
power; but in the just appreciation of this power, men are too apt to 
be deceived. Nothing for instance, is more common than to see rank 
or riches preferred to talent, and yet nothing is more absurd. That 
talent is of a much higher order of power than riches, might be proved 
^"{ in various ways; being so much more indeprivable and indestructible; 
/ '. so much more above sdl accident of change, and all confusion of chance. 
I But the peculiar superiority of talent over riches, may be best disco- 
« -vered frpm hence. — That the influence of talent will always be great- 
fest in that government which is the most pure; while the influence of 
J riches will always be the greatest in that government which is most 
\ corrupt. So that from the preponderance of talent, we may always 
'^^nfer the soundness and vigour of a Commonwealth; but from the pre- 
ponderance of riches, its dotage and degeneration. That talent con- 
fers an inequality of a much higher o^er than rank, would appear 
from various views of the subject, and more particularly from this — 
many a man may justiy thank his talent for his rank, but no man has 
ever yet been able to return the compliment, by thanking his rank for 
his talent. When Leonardo da Vanci, died, his sovereign exclaimed, 
*'I can make a thousand lords, but not one Leonardo." Cicero ob- 
served to a degenereUe patrician, *< lam tht first of my. family^ hut you 
are the last of your»»" And since his time those who value themselves 
on their ancestry, have been compared to potatoes, all that is good of 
them is under ground; perhaps it is but fair that nobility should have 
descended to th^f since they never could have raised themselves to it." 

In the State of Pennsylvania, then, we have a population among 
which the pursuits of ag^culture predominate; and which possesses 
one feature in which we differ from most, if not all of our sister States; 
viz: that a large and respectable class speidc the German lang^uage. 

Now will the plan proposed, of divicUng the State into districts, and 
sub-districts, and introducing into each, common schools and high 
schools, eiFect the end desired and fully meet all the diflicultiei of llie 
ease? It appeaxs ta be defective in one single provision, inasmuch as 
it wUl exclude many from the benefits of instruction, whereas our wish 
is that all should participate. We know that there must be many both 
• among the farmers and manufacturers, whose means are very limited, 
and that the children of such when they arrive at the sige of eight or 
nine ytaxs become so useful that their services are rec^uired in procur- 
ing their own support v^d asusting in that of the family. The conse- 
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quetice is, their education is neglected, and they are deprired of all 
scholastic instruction. Thus there are thousands now in the State, who 
cannot read, chiefly from this cause. The first eight or nine years 
neglected, ^e opportunity is lost forever. 

We appear to want something in addition to the plan proposed, 
that shall obviate this difficulty, and which shall embrace this class* who 
are the most destitute of all, and the most neglected in every country. | 

1 shall therefore, previous to closing these remarks, propose a plan 
for your consideration, which will in a great measure, though not per- ; 
haps entirely meet the difficulty in question: It is a system of infant : 
instruction. Statesmen have strangely overlooked the subject of early ' 
culture as it stands connected with political economy. If it is the ob- ' 
vious interest of every family, to have their children instructed, and to / 
train them up in the way they should go, it is no less the interest orJ 
true policy of the State, to take its sons and daughters under its fo»-l 
tering care, and projride the means necessary for tiie proper develop- 1 
ment of their intellectual and moral nature. Every child is, and ought 1 
to be regarded as a component part of the State, liable to punishment ' 
if found violating the laws, but entitied at the same tim^ to instruction, . 
and protection. There seems to be an inconsistency arid even a sort 
of injuptice in visiting the offender with punishment, without first placing 
him in a condition to disting^h f^ly between right and wrong. We , 
make ample provision for correction, but littie for pr^oentioni like ah an- ' 
g^ and cruel mother who suffers her children to grow up in neglect, and 
then punishes them fordoing wrong. As mercy is a more endearing attri- 
bute than justice, so prevention is better than punishment. But the 
policy of governments hitherto appears to have been to provide mil- 
lions for punishment, not a dollar, for prevention;^-a very narrow and 
unwise policy, and well calculated to enhance the expenses of the go- 
vernment and increase taxation. It is wretched economy to spend our 
money for the erection ^f prisons instead of school-houses. The inter- 



est of the sum that has been expended on the new prison, in the neigh- 
bourhood of our city, would aitord ample means for the constant in- 
struction of from eight to ten thousand children, on the infant school 
plan. What a nursery of intelligence, virtue, and usefulness, would 
thus be provided, — ^what blessings and ornaments to society! 

I woidd not be understood as calling in question the wisdom or phi- 
lanthropv of those who recommended and adopted these measures; it 
is requisite in the present state of society, that prisons should be built 
to restrain the vicious and protect the virtuous; but I do assert without 
hesitation that something more should be done to remove the causes 
that lead to this state of things. We employ much labour and expense 
in lopping off the branches whilst the root remains untouched; thus the 
tree continues to flourish, perhaps the better for the pruning, and ^to 
yield a new crop of mischief every year! 

Our neglected children that are suffered to run wild, exposed to the 
blighting influence of corrupt associations, and to acquire the vagrant 
habits attendant upon idleness, form those nurseries which supply 
their annual crop, (with the same certainty that thb leaves of the forest 
put forth,) to prey upon the community, «md by a sort of retributive 
justice repay society for the neglect which they have received. There 
is neither wisdom nor policy, nor economy, in this course, and whilst 
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it continues we can have no reason to exjpect a' remarkable altervBon* 
for the better. 
If It is asserted that every three convicts which Eng^land sends to Bota- 
ny-Bay, costs her a sum sufB<uent to support an infant school of three 
hund]^ children ^r one yearl 

Something has already been said in this address, on the importance 
of beginning aright in this matter: and the observation was made with 
a view to infant instruction. It is mv settled conviction that no ^lan 
you can adopt will be intrinsically valuable or efficient in its operation, 
until you begin here. You have petitioned the Legislature on the all- 
important subject of education; you have drawn up with^ much labour^ 
care and ability, a plan nit only for the establishment of these schools, 
but you have also suggested the means of rainng the funds for their' 
support^ in a way tluit must meet the approbation of every reflecting 
ihan in tiie State, inasmuch as it will place eveiy citizen upon an equal 
looting, without compromising either his self-respect or that invalui^le 
feeling of independence, which is the proper and legitimate right of an 
American citizen. 

I say without compromising his self-respect and that sentiment of 
independence which ought to b^ cherished by all; for I hold that chari- 
ty scmools, though founded and supported by the best feelings which 
man can boast, are not in accordance with the spirit of our constitu- 
tion, the nature of the government under which we live, nor the true 
dignity of man. 

This you have done in the measures already taken; thus far it is well 
done; but, your work is not finished; n^y, if your plan were to go into 
operation to-morrow— if the doors of your school-houses were then to 
be thrown open and tiie children about to enter, the most important 
part of the work would still remain to be performed. I mean a proper 
system of instmction. Permit me to say, that society is yet in its inian- 
oy as it regards the subject of Education. And in this bold assertion, 
I do but respond the sentiments of those whom experience has best 
qualified to form a correct judgment. What is Education? Does it 
consist in learning to read and write, and in some knowledge of figures? 
ils it to learn one or more branches of science, which a man may find 
useful in promoting his temporal views, or as it is commonly expressed, 
by which he may make his way in the world? Does it not mean to 
form the mind? to lead it from what is low and debased, to what is 
noble? to raise and elevate that which is fallen down? to riiow that we 
have a treasure within, richer than the mines of Potosi, more precious 
than tiie diamonds of Golconda? Is it not *' to produce tiie soul, to 
shew the virtues in their fairest light, and make huinanity the minister 
of bounteous providence?" 

< Any thing deserving the name of a system of Education, must be 
based upon a knowledge of the philosophy of the nund; its constituent 
faculties must be understood, their arrangement, their subordination, 
and the proper order of tiieir development. When this is known, we 
can then adapt our instructions to tiiese faculties, and an apim>piiate 
scholastic discipline be brought to bear upon each faculty in its proper 
place and order. To form such a system ought to be your next object; 
all that is known on the subject of mental philosophy, shovld bei^are- 
fully consulted; that which has received the sanction of experience 
preserved; all that is fanciful rejected; and let there be a ^oogniity 



between tiie instructlbn to be receired and that which b to become 
the recipient. ^ 

Itis'Lunentable to see the vety limited atttention which ^las been 
paid to the subject of mental philosophy, even by those to whom the 
knowledge is most necessary and the nature of whose profesuon ren- 
ders it a solemn duty. How few instructers are there, whose investi- 
gations' and reseaxches take- this direction, and who nuike themselves 
acquainted with those faculties to which their instructions are to be 
applied? 

What would be fought of an anatomist, who should attempt to in- 
struct a class and to explain to them the arcana of the science, when 
at the samb time he was himself ignorant of thfe constituent parts of the 
human body. And yet the one is not a whit more absurd than the 
other! Were this matter better understood, we should not see so 
many' of those cards, which remind one of a bill of fare, containing 
from twelve to twen^ different branches, obtruded annually upon the 
public; and which are calculated to make the judicious grieve or ex- 
cite his compasaon, it i»^difficultto say whether most for Sie master ok 
the pupil on whom they are to be inflicted. 

I know niDt of a greater benefit a wealthy individual could confer 
upon the community, than that of laying the foundation of an estab- 
lishment for the express and undivided purpose of teaching the phi- 
losophy of the mind, as connected with education; that what is already 
known of this science; but which knowledge b confined to a few, may 
be more generally known; and that those especially who are called to 
direct the minds of youth should at least become acquainted with the 
materiab upon which they have to operate as well as the instruments 
with which their operations are to be performed. 

The course heretofore pursued iaa few words b this; a young man 
passes through a certain routine of instruction, acquires some luiowl- 
edge of the dead lang^g^s, perhaps to the neglect of his own, and a^ 
few of the sciences; thus quali^ed if no other employment offer, hi 
commences a school; genendly, not as a matter of choice, but of ne 
cessity; the science, which of all others ja the most important he 
nearly as ignorant of as the pupil the formation of whose mind, and fu|> [ 
tare character are in a great measure at hb dbposal. This b a statel ' 
ment in no wise exaggerated; nay, I think man^r of you will be ready 
to acknowledge that in thousands of instances it falb far short V>f the\ 
truth; for it b well known that there are many teachers who do not | 
possess even the slender qualifications above enumerated, and 
whose example ih the important articles of monds and of gentle- \ 
manly deportment faUs far short of that which a parent ought to be de- ' 
^rous of h^kvin? presented as a pattern for his cluld to imitate. 

The plan which I would respectfully present to you on thb occa- 
sion; which alone b wanting to complete the excellent one already 
presented by you to our legislature is tiie infant school system. I am 
aware, that the report of the committee does embrace children of a 
tender age; but in a general and indefinite manner. Permit me then 
before closing thb address, to state a few reasons, why I think we 
ought to make thb the point of departure. 

It will embrace a very numerous class of children, those whose pa- 
rents are engaged in the puruits of agriculture, and who claim thdr 
serricesatan earlyage. In the in&nt school these children can be 
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' i«oeived, before th^ attain to an agpe to render any essential service to 
I their parents. This argument gains additional strength, Vhen we look 
/ ' } at the probable future destinies of our state and country; should man- 
' I ufiustures inerease, this class of ohildren as yet, chiefly found in the 
I agiictdtural districts, will also increase, and the necessity for this spe- 
" eiea of instruction be greatly «ihanced. 

Bat there is another class perhaps still more numerous than the for- 
mer, found chiefly in the cities, towns, and populous districts; I mean 
the children of poor and in too many cases of profligate parents-— 
These are brought up in ignorance and. idleness, continually exposed 
to the worst example both in the streets and at home, who have hith- 
erto been treated as outcasts of society, but whose helpless and forlorn 
condition claim our imnpathy and entitle them to peculiar attention, 
inasmuch as their sufferings and privations are not the result of -their 
own misconduct, but of those, who by every law, both divine and hu- 
man,~ought to be their guardians and protectors. It is this class from 
- whence those evils, and mischiefs which infest society, chiefly origi- 
nate. 

In the infant school, these children can also be received; here^ by 

affectionate treatment, instruction, and example, such impresmons may 

be made upon their tender hearts] such a direction given to their minds, 

and such habits formed, as will in most cases remain with them through 

life, and influence all their future conduct. 

f In every community there aitt nurseries from whence are drawn 

I those materials which fill our alms-houses and our prisons. Let any 

man trace the evils which exist in our land to their true source— let him 

I ' inquire the cause of idleness, intemperance, disease, pauperism, and 

crime, and he will find, that neglect during the tender period of in- 

, fancy and childhood, will come in for a very large share. The step 

I from ignorance and idleness to intemperance and pauperism, is short; 

< from this to crime and disease is still shorter. 

If the class of which we are now speaking, stood neutral in society 
and only brought down ruin upon themselves, we should only be called 
upon to commiserate their uoihappy lot as individuals; but they entail 
misery upon their offsprings the helpless and innocent are made to suf- 
fer; they hang as a dead weight upon society; the temperate, industri- 
ous and frugal are obliged to bear the burden imposed upon them by 
the idle and profligate. 
Were a different policy pursued and each individual considered as 
, a conststuent member of the State, and entitled to all the benefits of 
instruction, what a chai^ would be wrought upon the moral hce of 
the community! what a disgusting feature would be removed! how ma- 
ny minda rescued from mental darkness! how many g*ems now suffered 
to lie buried under the rubbish of ignorance and vice, would, instead 
of enervating the State, and presung like an incubus on the bosom of 
^ .society, contribute to its strength and stability? 

Did 1 stand in needx»f other arguments .to convince you of the im- 
portance of these infant institutions, I might direct your attention to the 
indelible nature of early impressions; the power of example upon the 
infant mind, and the early formation of charact^. With regard to the 
last, it may be.said with truth, that it commences at a very early peri- 
od». and ihaX the human mind is susceptible of the seeds of truth or er- 
HTf of virtue orvioe, at the very dawn of existenoel It beoomes then a 
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matter of infinite importance as it regards individual Welfare and social 
happiness, to transplant these tender shoots from the hot bed of vice 
and corruption, to a more friendly and g-enial soil, where they may re- 
ceive that culture, that tender and compassionate care, which will en- 
sure ai> abundant crop of future virtue and usefulness. 

I will mention one more reason arising out of the connexion of these 
infant schools, with schools of a higher grade, viz: the light which their 
introduction has already shed upon mental science, and the revolution . 
they are destined to effect in our systems of Education. 

These infant schools have already effected an important changes in 
the method of imparting instruction to children. They are destined to 
supersede the old system entirely, and to introduce one more in^accor- 
dance with the philosophy of tiie mind. Without entering into any 
tedious disquisition, it may not be out of place to observe, that there 
are in general two faculties, under which, all the particular £ficultie9 
which constitute the nature of man, are arranged; viz: luswiii and his 
understanding. To the former, belong all his affections, appetites and 
feelings; to the latter all his ideas, thoughts, reflections and reasonings. 
The former comes into immediate exercise; the latter is much slower 
in arriving at maturity. 

It is the former, therefore, namely the will, with its affections and 
appetites, that first claims our attention, and^ solicits the kind haiid of 
an assiduous care, to guide in difiiculty, to sooth in grief, and to restrain 
in passion. T^^is faculty requires the more attention, from the circump 
stance of its being the governing and ruling faculty; tfiat which in truth 
constitutes the man; excites the thoughts; and to which the understand* 
ing and reason are entirely subordinate. It is here that those good af- 
fections and feelings aire stored up during the period of innocence, in- 
fancy, and childhood, which prompt to neighbourly love and kind- 
ness; which stamp the future character and form the future man. 

But how is this branch of Education neglected both in families and / 
in schools? Our children are treated as though they had nothing but 
heads to cultivate; the best and principal part of the man, the heart, 
is almost wholly neglected. This is the true reason, why the business 
of Education, has become such a formidable task; a task so irksomje .. 
both to the teacher and the pupil, instead of being, as it surely ought i 
to be, one of the roost delightful occupations on earth! a scene whe^j 
love, hope, and patience ought ever to reign with mild and beneficent [ 
sway. 

We do not commence at the proper place with' our instructions; the 
great book of nature with its broad and expansive page, stands wid» 
open, as if to solicit attention as soon as w^ open our -eyes; our othef 
senses, too, stand open to convey their appropriate impressions to the 
brain. But we set this book aside; we close it and open another made 
up of artificial characters and arbitrary signs. The poor infant is put 
to his a, b, c, as soon as he can lisp, and from thence, winds his weary, 
toilsome way through all the mazes of «|rllabication, until the task of 
reading is accomplished. 

Letters is one of the noblest inventions of man, «nd an indispensable 
medium in the acquisition of knowledge; but there is a better and a 
reaifier way of accomplishing the. end, a way that would substitute 
pleasure for irksomeness,' and smiles for tears. Artificial lahgoage 
should not be permitted first to engage the attention of a child; it is at 
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least four reinores from the pcnnt of beginning^. Tlius the objects of 
nature are the first that address themselves to the senses— the ideas or 
impressions made by those objects, the second— the names affixed 
to each object, is the third, and the arbitrary ngn wluch represents the 
object, is the fourth. J^ovr it is absurd to beg^n in the fourth place 
instead of the first, and here lies the difficulty. Afford chUdren an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the objects, themselves, their 
more obvious qualities and uses; let them acquire a habit of observation 
and reflection, and all that remsins, will become comparatively easy; 
you will then no longer see them like parrots, repeating words, the 
signification of which, they do not comprehend, and which convey no 
specific idea to their minds; let them become familiifr with the thing, 
and they will soon master the name. 

The natural curiosity, which is always strong in children, espedslly 
when it is encouraged, fits them admirably for observation and inqui- 
ry,— collections and Utde museums of natural objects, should form 
.psrt of the apparatus of schools, to lead on the mind, and to form the 
babit of observation, and when this habit is once formed the heavens and 
the earth are full of objects, calculated to excite admiration and impart 
instruction. The great Locke, tells us, that man acquires his ideas 
through the medium of his senses: if so, then sensation, observation, 
and reflection, must form the ground work of all future development 
and acquisition. 

. The mind may be compared to a magnificent structure or tabernacle 

of three compartments: die portals are the senses; in the outer court 

.reude the imagination, and the memo^; in the midcUe compartment are 

the understanding and judgment; in the sanctum sanctorum, is an 

jjtar dedicated to reason and religion; the memory, the understuiding, 

.and all the intellectual powers, are the vestal virgins that minister here 

and supply it with a perpetual fire, a fire of a brighter and a purer 

;ilame, becausie kindled by love and holy affection, lowing from a re- 

^novated and gratefbl heart 



NoTi. — ^In reading the proof sheets of Mr. Carll's Address, and the 
fytX of the preceding bills, the editor <Uscover8 a discrepancy respect- 
ing the provision contained in the bill for the establishment of Infant 
Scnools. It seems probable that, as Mir. Carll had not reaid the bills 
himi^lf, he was not aware of that provision in the first section of the 
ninth chapter of that bill, p. 15, or he would not have said, in the last 
"paragraph of pag^ 26 ,of the Address, that " the plan appeared to be 
defective in one single pr^ision (alluding to infant schools) and would 
sfifttlude many firom the benefits of instruction," The bills are speci- 
fieadly calculated to provide for the education of every child and youth 
from two to twenty-one years of age. 
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